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AMERICAN INDUSTRIES STILL PROTECTED 

Heed was given at the last session of Congress to the vigor- 
ous, logical and unanswerable protests against a proposed so- 
called ‘* International Copyright ’’—a mischievous measure, 
ostensibly in favor of authors, but really and solely in the inte- 
rests of foreign publishers, printers, paper-makers, and all the 
kindred industries directly interested in the production of 
books. Just so far as the proposed copyright law was to the 
benefit of foreign book producers it was detrimental to Ameri- 
cans engaged in producing books. Philadelphia’s publishers, 
printers and others nearly concerned in the damaging measure 
took active part in placing the case in its true light before the 
committee having the bill in charge. In the good work the 
CIRCULAR aided, and the continued welfare of all whose busi- 
ness has been protected by the deserved failure of the pernicious 
International Copyright is ample reward to us for the share we 
took in the accomplishment of the gratifying result. 

Although thwarted for the time being, the projectors of the 
injurious International Copyright may be expected to turn up 
at the next session of Congress with the same old scheme in a 
new dress. In whatever guise it appears, the plan for the 
crippling of the printing industry in the United States can al 
ways be detected by those on the alert for the interjection of 
some such scheme in the stream of legislation constantly flow- 
ing through Congress; and another attempt in the same mis- 
taken direction will be met with as determined efforts for its 
defeat as those brought successfully to bear at the last session. 





* 
A MODEL PRINTING OFFICE. 

There are many such in the United States, and every year 
additions are made to the number. Abroad this, to working 
printers, important matter assumes a different and less pleasing 
shape. Nothing surprised American printers more, during their 
travels abroad during the last Paris Exposition, than the 
wretched sanitary condition of some of the most famous print- 
ing houses of the Old World—bad light, worse ventilation, 
cleanliness utterly neglected, and no conveniences for the com- 
fort of any of the employés. 

With not surprising pride the European printers point to the 
new printing office of the Brothers Janecke, at Hanover, which 














is a praiseworthy departure from the bad rules adhered to for 
centuries in fitting up Old World printeries. The Brothers 
Janecke’s new printing house is a six-story structure, entirely 
fireproof; the stairways are all of stone, built between fireproof 
walls. Every floor obtains an abundance of fresh air from 
three ventilating shafts, extending from the vaults to the roof. 
All of the rooms have lofty ceilings, and most of them have 
electric lights for night work. Better than this, an abundance 
of daylight has been provided for in all the rooms, the building 
being so constructed that the composing-rooms have windows 
on three sides. Then there are the amplest accommodations 
for the convenience and comfort of all the workers. Small 
wonder that the Jianecke Brothers’ new printing office has 
caused a pleasurable sensation among the European printers. 

peewee 6 ASW CLS AY A 

PAPER LEATHER, 

A fair imitation of leather is being made from parchment 
paper—by which is understood a paper which has been rapidly 
run through strong sulphuric acid, then passed between rolls to 
get rid of as much of the acid in that way as possible; next 
through water to wash out as much as can be washed out of 
the remaining acid, and finally through ammonia water to 
neutralize the last remaining traces of the acid. In the latter 
processes the paper is handled by being run in a continuous 
roll. The grained appearance of leather is given to the acid- 
treated paper by passing it, while damp, between rollers, one 
of which has the indentations required in its surface. The de- 
signs for the latter are obtained by the electrotype process from 
arealskin. Having been indented so as to closely resemble 
leather, the parchment paper is stained or dyed any desired 
color; then, like the leather which it closely imitates, it may be 
glued, gilded, pressed, or stamped. It is used advantageously 
as a substitute for leather in the binding of books, as it pos- 
sesses no small degree of strength and stands wear remarkably 
well. 


~ 





James F. Hey & Co. is the title of a new firm of litho- 
graphic and typographic printers, recently established at Ger- 
mantown Avenue and Master Street, Philadelphia, under the 
management of Col. Charles Reen. 
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PRODUCTION OF ELECTROTYPING MOULDS 

In England there has recently been patented a number of 
improvements in the making of electros. for printing; the 
changes from older methods, it is claimed, produce moulds at 
a less cost and with considerable saving of time. Wm. Lowe 
and Dominic Cavagna, of Greengate, Selford, England, are 
the inventors. By their improved process of producing elec- 
trotype moulds there is placed upon the surface of the warmed 
wax, or other composition customarily used for the moulds, a 
layer of flexible, tough paper, or of muslin, or linen, or oil- 
cloth. For fine work—engravings, for instance—the oilcloth or 
some other highly glazed or smooth material should be used, 
the smooth side to be placed next to the wax or other compo- 
sition used in moulding. In addition to the layer of paper or 
cloth, placed in contact with the wax, it is well, though not 
absolutely necessary, to use one or more layers of a more yield- 
ing material, such as thin fine felt. After the layers of oilcloth, 
muslin, linen, or stout paper have been carefully placed upon 
the warmed wax or other composition, the form containing the 
type to be moulded is laid with its face in contact with the oil- 
cloth or other interposed articles; the whole is then subjected 
to pressure in the usual manner, though rather less force is re- 
quired than must be used when moulding by the old process. 

After the layers of oilcloth, paper, or muslin have been re- 
moved from the surface of the wax or moulding composition, 
amore or less distinct outline of the desired mould will be 
discernible, with the hollows or whites well raised. The form 
of type or engraving is next brought into direct contact with 
the partially formed mould in the same position occupied by 
it when the layers interposed ; the wax having sufficiently 
cooled by this time, pressure is for a second time resorted to. 
After removal of pressure, the moulding-box is withdrawn 
from the press, and the form of type or other object removed 
from its face. After trimming and blackieading the mould 
will be ready for use, neither building up nor raising being re- 
quired, and the preliminary partial filling up of the hollow 
spaces or whites in the surface of the type is rendered entirely 
unnecessary. 





* 
WHAT A PRINTER DID NOT KNOW. 

After a fire recently in a printing office, there was an adjust- 
ment of losses between the agent of the insurance company 
and the proprietor. Certain fonts of large metal type, borders 
and flourishes had apparently suffered no other damage than 
discoloration by heat and smoke. With the consent of the 
owner of the printing office, himself a printer, the damage was 
appraised at from twenty-five to thirty per cent. After the 
office had been re-arranged and re-opened for business, the 
slightly damaged large type, on being taken from the cases, 
were found to be ruined by the expansion of their sides in the 
heat of the fire, which did not as much as scorch the cases. 
The side-expanded type were utterly ruined, being worth just 
their weight in old type-metal. All printers should know that 
large metal types have numerous air spaces inside, the number 
depending on the condition of the metal when cast. When- 
ever, therefore, large metal types are subjected to a high de- 
gree of heat, such as is engendered in a burning building, the 
air inside expands and the weakest parts give way under the 
pressure. 





A PAPER METROPOLIS. 


A city whose mills daily produce one hundred tons of paper 
may justly claim the title of a paper metropolis, but Holyoke, 
Mass., the city that does this work, is too modest to claim any 
high-sounding title—too solid and sensible, too. Its citizens 
have a capital of upwards of $5,000,000 invested in the pro- 
duction of paper. This vast sum of money gives employment 
to between 4,000 and 5,000 persons, whose monthly wages ex- 
ceed $2,000,000. Most of the product is in the shape of fine 
writing and book papers, the balance consisting of ledger and 
bond papers, bristol board, glazed chromo and envelope paper, 
and manilla writing papers by the chemical process. 

The bulk of the Holyoke paper is marketed in the United 
States; but there are exports of it to South America, Australia 
and Europe. If no unwise legislation throws obstacles in the 
way of the American paper-making industry, the years will not 
be many until Holyoke will be as important as a paper-export- 
ing as she is now as a paper-producing centre. Before Hol- 
yoke became famous for manufacturing fine paper all the most 
choice stationery used in this country was imported from Aber- 
deen, Scotland. Foreign makers of fine paper have long ago 
ceased to compete with Holyoke either for quality or price ot 
superfine stationery. 





ieee 
WETTING DOWN PAPER. 

In the varieties of paper now given to pressmen nice judg- 
ment in dampening is required, as not a little of the quality of 
the presswork depends on this seemingly trivial operation. 
That the wetting of all paper should be uniform is generally 
known, but the precise degree of dampness required to pro- 
duce good impressions is not so well known by any means, nor 
can any precise rules be laid down. Careful observation and 
experience are the best and most reliable guides. Strongly 
sized paper must be wetted down more thoroughly than 
slightly sized, because the latter is more absorbent, soaking up 
the very first application of water as would a sponge; there- 
fore, even in a slightly dampened condition, half-sized paper 
is exceedingly weak and apt to tear. Wood and straw papers 
require thorough wetting; the less brittle and more flexible 
papers made from rags, with a slight admixture of vegetable 
fibres, need only a moderate dampening before use. . 





WHO FIRST USED THE COMPOSING-RULE? 


Why the first printer, of course! Now, ask us a more diffi- 


cult one! Well, the query does seem superfluous at the first 
glance, and most printers will be surprised to be told by that ex- 
cellent authority, Mr. Wm. Blades, that the early printers knew 
absolutely nothing of the—to us—indispensable implement. 
In the first printed books, consequently (except in the case of 
large letters), the lines were of uneven length, like lines of 
manuscript, for the simple reason that the compositors were 
unable, without often breaking the lines, to shift the words in 
order to lengthen or shorten the spaces between them. 

As soon as the rule was devised the difficulty was overcome, 
and the lines all being set up of an even length added greatly 
to the beauty of the printed pages. Although the advantages 
of its use were so manifest the composing-rule came into general 
use very slowly. Ulric Zell, of Cologne, probably adopted 
it in 1468, judging from the books bearing his imprint in that 
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year, few of them having lines of uneven length. Mannori, 
of Bruges, did not use it till ten years later, at least—1478. 
Caxton adopted the improvement in 1480. Those early 
printers were a puzzling compound of daring innovation and 
slow-going conservatism. 


SOMETHING NEW IN PICTURE PRINTING. 

A patent has been granted in London for impressing pictures 
and designs in colors on and through the hardest substances, 
such as celluloid, wood, ivory and stone. As an example of 
the results of the process, a portrait of Wm. H. Vanderbilt 
was painted on a marble slab, the surface of the stone was 
subjected to the preparation and pressure, and after the forcing 
power was withdrawn the picture presented the same appear- 
ance as before, but the design and colors had entirely pene- 
trated the marble. The slab, on being sawn in two, showed 
two duplicate pictures; no matter how often separated, each 
slice, if only the thickness of a shaving, will be impressed with 
a copy of the portrait first impressed on the slab. In this way, 
it is said, any design, no matter how intricate, can be repro- 
duced to almost any extent from one impression on substances 
hitherto considered impervious to anything in the way of a 
picture. Our English cousins have, within a year, invented 
some very surprising things in the way of reproduction by 
means of pressure and unique preparations, but this latest an- 
nounced invention is worthy of a careful consideration by the 
usually incredulous and slow of belief in new notions. 

o— 
ROYAL BOOK-MAKING. 

The crowned heads of Continental Europe have a keen ap- 
preciation of sumptuous typography and know a finely gotten 
up book when they see one. What is more, when these royal 
personages are afflicted with an ambition to figure before the 
world as authors, they call upon the best printers, illustrators 
and book-binders to give their thoughts tangible and per- 
manent shape. Crown Prince Rudolph, of Austria, who wrote 
down what he saw and thought in a journey through the far 
East, was so well satisfied with what he had written that he 
decided upon having his manuscripts reproduced in durable 
book form. The result has been a magnificent volume, of 
which the Austrian printers are proud. It is a superb folio, 
elegantly printed at the Imperial printing office, on heavy paper, 
in clearly cut old style type. It is illustrated with one hun- 
dred woodcuts and thirty-seven copper-plate etchings in every 
way worthy the superior typography they embellish. As a 
specimen of first-class book-making the princely volume is 
said to be the equal of anything of the kind produced in the 
Austrian capital. In countries where royalty obtains, a royal 
author ought to come before readers in right royal style. 

e- 
THE TYPE FOUNDERS. 

Joun G. MencEL & Co., Baltimore, Md., have issued 
‘Combination Celtic,’’? with centre and end pieces. The 
sizes are Pica, Great Primer, 2-line Pica and 2-line Columbian. 











~ 
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Mr. Gro. N. NicHo.s, of Savannah, Ga., on June 4, 1884, 
appropriately celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his connec- 
tion with the printing business. 








(Communicated. } 
BE MORE LIBERAL. 

The multiplicity of periodicals, and the long list of special 
features which they represent, furnish an almost inexhaustible 
resource of information upon any subject of interest to the in- 
quiring mind. Subjects adverse and diverse find a medium for 
the ventilation of their particular theories, and hard is he to 
suit who cannot find, in the long and varied category, a news- 
paper breathing sentiments in perfect harmony with his own. 

The large number of publications, and the variety of creeds 
they advocate--some of which are, in a measure, antagonistic 
to each other—has brought into question the infallibility, if we 
may so express it, of the journal of to-day. Yet this should 
not be so. ‘‘ Many men have many minds,” and it is not in 
the natural order of things that we should all see alike. If 
another advocates a doctrine diverse to our own, let us believe, 
as we surely ought, that that doctrine has, in the mind of its 
advocate, a good and sufficient foundation. At least, so long as 
the advocacy of any particular theory does not tend to dete- 
riorate the condition of society, or undermine any of the great 
principles of our free institutions, we should be charitable in 
our judgment and slow to denounce that which may not seem 
perfectly plain and clear. 

Our varied population needs a varied literature—a lever 
which requires different fulcrums, but working in a manner pe- 
culiarly its own—for the propagation of intelligence and good 
citizenship. 

Let us, therefore, be chary in our expressions of disap- 
proval, bearing in mind that all things which contain no evil 
are pregnant with the germs of glorious triumphs in quarters, 
perhaps, where our theories might require the same plea of 
interposition. 

Dover, N. H., June 28, 1884. Q. 

* 
OBITUARY. 


Mrs. Sarah Wade Luse, wife of A. P. Luse, of Marder, Luse & Co., 
Chicago, died at the residence in Crawfordsville, Ind., July 11, 1884. 
Long an invalid, her sufferings and sickness were borne without a mur- 
mur; but a brave spirit and a loving heart yielded at length to that dread 
disease, consumption. 








——? 
CLEANSING FORMS. 

The cleaning-up of forms on press should not be given out 
entirely to feeders. Pressmen should work with the feeders, 
and teach them to work carefully. 

The cleaning up should be followed by sopping the plates 
up with a slightly moistened sponge, to prevent the gumming- 
up of drying benzine in the counters. 

Make the delays of washing rollers or plates, or of getting 
up new lifts of paper, as short as possible. Have everything 
that is needed at hand and in good order for instant use. Try 
to do this work so as not to hinder the work of others. 

To work efficiently, the pressman should, with his own 
hands, take the lead in whatever has to be done, while he di- 
rects his feeder how to help him to the best advantage. As 
the performance of the press is cut down more by unnecessary 
delays in stoppages than by slow speed while running, the 
active services of the pressman are really more needed during 
a stoppage than at any other time.—Ar? Age. 
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REPORT OF THE TWELFTH SUMMER MEETING 


OF THE 


PENNSYLVANIA EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION, 


HELD AT 


Gettysburg, June 17, 18,19 and 20, 1984. 


SECRETARY AND TREASURER’S OFFICE, 
MECHANICSBURG, June 28, 1884. 

On Tuesday morning, June 17, the Pennsylvania Editorial 
Association, numbering one hundred and sixty gentlemen and 
ladies, left Harrisburg by special train on the annual Summer 
Excursion in search of rest and recreation. For a few days, at 
least, the editorial harness was laid aside; pencil, scissors and 
paste-brush were hid away among the less valuable dééris on 
the desk; and, far beyond the reach of the old familiar cry, 
‘*more copy,’’ the makers and unmakers of reputations gave 
themselves up to unalloyed pleasure. 

Over the bridge, through the beautiful valley, 

“ Fair as a garden of the Lord,” 

on past hamlet and village glided the train until Mechanics- 
burg was reached, when a brief halt was necessary in order to 
take on board the Singer Cornet Band. A run of a few 
minutes and the party arrived at the Gettysburg and Harris- 
burg Junction, where all disembarked, and stepping to the in- 
spiring strains of martial music marched out to the Indian 
School, where Captain Pratt—genial, urbane and pleasant— 
was waiting to welcome the men and women who use a wea- 
pon more potent for weal or woe than the sword. Conscious 
that his work was well done, he threw open the doors and in- 
vited the closest scrutiny. Strange scene! The scions of savage 
chieftains, the terror of border civilization, patiently poring 
over books, conning lessons, learning mechanical arts, readily 
falling in with the vagaries of fashion, and in all respects fitting 
themselves to lead quiet, industrious, peaceable and useful 
lives. 

Captain Pratt deserves to be classed as one of the most suc- 
cessful Indian fighters of this or any other age. He subdues 
savagery without the aid of sword or bayonet, and the victory 
he is so grandly achieving is all the more glorious because it is 
bloodless. While others theorized and hesitated he put into 
successful operation plans that were not only deemed imprac- 
ticable but chimerical, and has rendered the solution of one of 
the most troublesome questions of our day comparatively 
simple. The visitors were well satisfied with what they saw, 
and left fully convinced that, in this instance at least, the Gov- 
ernment had secured the services of the right man in the right 
place. 

Back to the Junction, and at the sound of the conductor’s 
voice, shouting ‘* All aboard,’’ the train moved on in the di- 
rection of Pine Grove Park, where the party arrived in time to 
discover that B. S. Wilder, proprietor of the Mansion House, 
Carlisle, had made ample provision for satisfying the cravings 
of the editorial appetite—a difficult undertaking all will admit, 
but successfully accomplished by about the only man in the 
Valley fully qualified to correctly estimate the capacity of the 
receptacles he had to fill. Dinner over, the mellifluous notes 
of the orchestra floating out on the fragrant air rendered it 





impossible for dainty feet to keep still, and soon lovely women 
and intellectual men were whirling in the mazy dance. /ntre 
nous, the ladies whisper that if some of the fraternity write no 
better than they dance their readers are to be commiserated: 
but then an editor’s brains are supposed to be in his head and 
not in his heels. After spending a few enjoyable hours in the 
Park, inhaling the rich aroma of the pine cones, the excur- 
sionists re-embarked for the historic town ot Gettysburg, well 
pleased with the pleasures of the day. 

The route from the Park is over Col. Fuller’s new railroad, 
which carries the traveler along as smoothly and comfortably 
as most of the older lines in the State. The scenery is, in 
many places, grand and picturesque. As the train rolls down 
from the summit the eye beholds below the broad and fertile 
plain, thickly dotted over with the pleasant rural homes of the 
stalwart yeomanry so characteristic of the Keystone State; 
while, glancing backward, we catch a glimpse of the towering 
mountain height slowly fading away in the dreamy grey of the 
rapidly increasing distance. Many people annually wander 
hundreds of miles to gaze upon scenes that for beauty cannot 
compare with the sights which greet the vision of the tra- 
veler as he traverses our own mountains and valleys. 

As the lengthening shadows told of night’s approach, the 
party, somewhat wearied by the exercises of the day, arrived 
on the ground rendered famous by the stirring events that took 
place there scarcely twenty-one years ago, and were enter- 
tained at the Eagle Hotel, J. F. Yingling, proprietor, and at 
the Springs Hotel, Col. Cake, proprietor. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 18. 


At 8.30 A. M. the excursionists went over a new and as yet 
uncompleted railroad from Gettysburg to Round Top, a dis- 


tance of three miles. On the way up the train stopped in the 
midst of the battlefield, where Pickett’s charge was made on 
the third day of the conflict; and here the guide, Mr. D. W. 
Holtzworth, of Gettysburg, gave a clear and accurate descrip- 
tion of the memorable charge, in which eighteen thousand 
men, principally Virginia veterans, were engaged, and of them 
four thousand five hundred were made prisoners, many more 
were wounded, and a vast number killed. On Little Round 
Top the guide gave another interesting account of the battle. 
This was the prominence taken and held by General Warren, 
and was the key to the Union position, as from it the move- 
ments of the rebel hosts were observed for miles up the plain 
between Seminary Ridge and Cemetery Ridge, where the con- 
flict raged with terrible fierceness until the close of the third 
day, July 3, 1863, the result undetermined ; and, under the 
cover of a heavy storm, during the night, Lee began his retreat 
toward the Potomac by the same route that he had come into 
Gettysburg. 

After viewing all the points of interest at Round Top the 
party returned to the hotels about one o’clock for dinner, 
greatly pleased with their visit to this historic part of the great 
battlefield. The afternoon was whiled away in social inter- 
course. 

In the evening at eight o’clock the Association, in connection 
with many of the citizens of Gettysburg, assembled in public 
meeting at the Court House. This meeting proved to be one 
of the most pleasant episodes of the excursion, and was ably 
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presided over by President R. 5S. Menamin. Brother Stahle, 
the big-hearted and genial editor of the Gettysburg Compiler, 
made a short address of welcome in his usual happy manner, 
after President Menamin had called the meeting to order. 

The College Glee Club enlivened the occasion with a 
number of excellent college songs. The members of the Glee 
Club have good voices and are superior vocalists. 

Wm. U. Hensel, Esq., of the Lancaster /n/elligencer, was 
introduced and delivered the following address : 


One purpose in the selection of Gettysburg for the visit of the Asso- 
ciation was to concentrate the attention of the press and people of 
Pennsylvania upon the study of one of the great battlefields of the 
world, ‘The opportunities for an examination and intelligent study of it 
have been greatly enlarged by the increase of facilities for travel to it; 
and, thanks to the enterprise and energy of Col. Fuller and his asso- 
ciates, Gettysburg is now approachable from two sides and in close con- 
nection with the great cities; while the field of Waterloo, on which were 
staked kingdoms and where the course of modern history was checked 
and changed, is only to be reached by ten miles of rough wagon travel. 

I had not thought to speak to you to-night on so trite and familiar a 
theme as this battle; but as I drew near the place of it I recalled the 
fact that the span of a young man’s life has passed since its occurrence. 
I was impressed with the fact that the great Presidential struggle now 
pending will be decided by the votes of men born since the memorable 
events of July, 1863, took place here. In the shadow of those events, 
and amid the heroic associations of this place, we would have to seal 
our eyes and ears to ignore them. It was here that your countrymen 
and mine, on both sides, sons and brothers, fathers and friends, kin and 
cousin, of one blood and people, fought like Richard the Lion Heart 
and died like Philip Sidney. All over the Jand already are springing up 
the white roses of peace, through the ashes and desolation of the dead 
past. Anathema be he whose hand would despoil or whose foot would 
tread them down because their roots are wrapped about the bones and 
their fibres net the dreamless head of one who fell in a mistaken cause. 

Have you thought of the magnitude of this engagement? That 
150,000 men in full vigor and equipment, of great valor, here faced each 
other with deadly purpose! Of the proportion of losses to the number 
engaged! Of the fact that nearly two score who wore or won the gen- 
eral’s stars were listed among the casualties of those days! ‘That it was 
here Pennsylvania’s three great soldiers—Meade, Hancock and Rey- 
nolds—on the soil of their own State, stood like a breakwater against an 
angry sea! Reynolds! of whom the most comprehensive and impartial 
historian of the war said: ‘‘ He was the most remarkable man among 
all the officers that the army of the Potomac saw fall on the battlefield 
during the four years of its existence.” Of whom Meade said: “‘ He 
was the noblest and bravest of them all.’ —- fitting is it that on 
this coming twenty-first anniversary of his death, in the chief city of his 
State, a statue of him is to be set up for all men to see that republics are 
not unmindful of their honored dead. . 

Here took place the only serious encounter in a free State, and no re- 
flective mind will deny that there was a moral force back of the issue 
which hung in the balance here that decided the fate of that three days’ 
bloody conflict. Here the Southron was aninvader. Here the army of 
the Union fought for home and hearthstone, as well as for country and 
freedom. 

Amid the peaceful scenes of to-day it is hard to recall that these stony 
hills saw prodigies of valor scarcely paralleled in the history of war; 
these grassy slopes and plains were bathed with the blood of as brave 
men as fought at Thermopyla or died at Marathon. It seems, says one 
writer, as if the God of battles had selected the lists where the supreme 
conflict was to take place; and as two great clouds charged with elec- 
tricity and driven by contrary winds approach until the electric signal 
annoynces the coming storm, so these two armies, without forethought, 
came upon a battlefield where all the world’s armies might have been 
drilled, with every natural circumstance to show the highest military 
science and the mightiest prowess of soldiery. Sere, thom the two 
ridges which run about this town, belched forth the fiercest artillery 
combat that ever shook the new world; there runs the long line across 
which swept that heroic charge not shamed by any record of war; there 
is the stone wall behind which lay the Northern soldiery to hurl back 
the brave invading foe who went down like clover heads before the 
scythe; and there, the very centre of the conflict—the turning point of 
all the war—yon clump of trees, Zicgler’s Woods, marks the extreme 
line of Southern invasion. It was there the proud crest of the advanc- 
ing wave was beaten into bloody spray and sullenly fell back from the 
rock of heroic resistance. The same sun of the Summer solstice that 
wheeled his chariot across the sky this noontide, on each of those three 
bloody days seemed to check his fiery coursers to watch the hot fight of 
men’s passions; and when the night came the white light of the full 
harvest moon e’en most tarried to prolong the ministrations of mercy. 

Our State pride must be enkindled to new patriotism to know that 
within the borders of this Commonwealth is held and guarded the 

reatest field of the greatest of modern wars, and it is a source of the 
Righest satisfaction to know that it will be marked as no other battle- 
field of history has ever been. Tablets of imperishable granite and 
marble, of brass and bronze, memorials set by loving hands, by States 
and Grand Army posts, by individual and associated effort, in ever in- 
creasing number, are to mark each spot of interest here. For all time 





there will be doubt and dispute as to whose was the chief glory of Get- 
tysburg. You may call it Meade’s or Hancock’s; Reynolds may have 
been its hero, as he certainly was its martyr; it may have been Pickett’s 
charge, or Heth’s, or Kemper’s ; Stonewall Jackson might have changed 
its fate had he been there; the private soldier may have been its hero, 
or the unknown who dragged himself to die among the cliffs and boulders 
of Devil’s Den; but after all, as an acute observer of the fight once said, 
‘*it was God Almighty’s battle,” and these fields and creeks, these hills 
and ridges, rocks and trees, God’s own marking, shall not pass away. 
Forever silent sentinels and mute memorials shall stand these ‘‘ rock- 
girded pinnacles,’’ at whose base giant armies wrestled, the track to 
whose top was marked with bloody footprints, and from whose summit 
floated the victorious colors of a protected State and a saved Govern- 
ment. 

Monuments of stone and metal shall not outlive the heroism of those 
who fought and fell. Carefully a: the hands of the Government and the 
hearts of the people may tend the srass and flowers, they shall not bloom 
with such perennial freshness as that with which “‘ the memory of the 
just smells sweet and blossoms in the dust.”’ 


The speaker then drew from war the lesson of peace; and, 
passing to a consideration of its arts, took up the work and 
place of the Editorial Association and the printer’s function. 
The universality of the press in the United States, its supreme 
influence in Pennsylvania, the duties of the Editorial Associa- 
tion, and many topics of practical value were touched upon, to 
lead the members to considerations which would increase the 
profits, enhance the dignities, promote the honors and enlarge 
the influence of the Pennsylvania newspaper. Mr. Hensel was 
roundly applauded. 

The poet of the occasion, Mr. Eugene H. Munday, of the 
Proof-Sheet, Philadelphia, was then introduced and read the 
following original poem : 


THE MATRIX AND THE MOULD. 


The old Chaldean seers and scribes 
Of Aryan and Semitic tribes, 

Her chronicles imprinted on 

The storied walls of Babylon ; 

And printing in some form we trace 
Through all the records of our race. 


The signets worn on princely hands, 
The Roman stamps and Grecian brands ; 
The stencilled cards whose king and knave 
Allured alike the gay and grave, 

And image prints of colors bright 

To charm my lady and her knight; 

The sturdy blocks carved to secure 

The pictured Bible of the Poor, 

And letters singly graved, and stamped 
In lines awry and pages cramped— 

All served a purpose in their time, 

As preludes to our Art sublime. 


But Printing in the form that gave 
Strength to the free, hope to the slave, 
Came not till kindred arts could give 
Their greater sister helps to live ; 
Waited perforce till Time was ripe 

To welcome in the perfect type. 


The streams of knowledge, deep and strong, 
In narrow channels swept along— 

Rich fruits upon their borders seen, 

But vast and arid wastes between ; 

While over all, with arms approved, 
Restless with eager brooding, moved 

The Spirit of the Age !—strange force, 
Omnipotent in deed and source. 


Then typographic Printing came— 


Sum of all trials in that name ; 

Came not by inspiration wrought, 

By aimless chance or sudden thought, 
But, by mechanic skill controlled, 
Came with the matrix and the mould ! 
To these alone can types belong 
Perfect in feature, straight and strong, 
The potent agents mind must use 
The streams of knowledge to diffuse ; 
And fitly thus they stand apart— 

Key to the typographic art ! 


For Printing, then, in truest sense, 
With all its grand beneficence, 
Mankind the debt of homage owes 
To him whose busy brain, with throes 
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Of genius, and whose hand as bold, 
Wedded the matrix to the mould. 


The matrix shapes the head and face, 
Well poised and marked with lines of grace; 
The mould the body forms complete 
And true from shoulder unto feet ; 
And thus each type is singly cast, 

A unit free in concourse vast, 

Yet all dependent each on each 

Their work to do and lessons teach, 
And active only when in place 

Held firmly by the rigid chase. 

So he a fruitless course must own 
Who lives and acts for self alone, 
And happier, wiser they who find 
Place in the column of mankind, 
Move, true of hea: * and firm of soul, 
Shoulder to should for the goal, 
And, bravely earnest to be free, 

In perfect law find liberty. 


Secretary R. H. Thomas then stated that at the Annual 
Meeting in January last a committee had been appointed for 
a special purpose; the committee had completed the duties of 
its appointment, and had selected the Hon. Thos. Chalfant, of 
the Danville /ntedligencer, to make its report. 

Mr. Chalfant took the floor and in fitting language alluded 
to the eminent and efficient services of Mr. R. S. Menamin 
during the fifteen years he occupied the position of Secretary 
and Treasurer of this Association and the manager of its ex- 
cursions, and then, on behalf of the con:mittee and the Asso- 
ciation, presented to Mr. Menamin a testimonial in the form of 
an elegant gold watch, chain and pendant. 

Accepting the testimonial, Mr. Menamin said : 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen of the Pennsylvania Editorial 

Association : 

Your presentation of this most beautiful and elegant testimonial places 
me in a very embarrassing position, inasmuch as it finds me without ade- 
quate words to give expression to the feelings which fill my heart at the 
reception of this token of your friendship and esteem. 

I need not say that I am proud to receive such an evidence of your 
regard; and I assure you that I shall treasure it far beyond its intrinsic 
value, remembering that it is friendship’s offering from those whom I 
hold most dear by reason of close association and pleasant recollections 
growing out of my services as Secretary during the past fifteen years. 

Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, and ladies and gentlemen, it would not be 
inopportune at this time to recall some of the proceedings of the Edi- 
torial Association since its formation. 

On February 2, 1869, the first session was held at Harrisburg. The 
late Henry T. Darlington, of the Doylestown /ntelligencer, was elected 
President, and your humble speaker the Secretary. Those now here 
who were present on that occasion will remember how hard it was to 
prevent the meeting being turned into a roaring farce. We met in the 
Hall of the House of Representatives, and it was looked upon by the 
members of the Legislature and by many of the editors themselves as a 
huge joke to endeavor to get the Pennsylvania editors to meet harmo- 
niously in convention. But we succeeded at last in bringing order out 
of chaos, and the Pennsylvania Editorial Association was successfully 
launched on its voyage of usefulness and pleasure. 

The first Summer Meeting was held in Elliott’s Academy of Music, in 
Williamsport, June 4, 1871:—from which place we proceeded to Watkins 
Glen, where the excursionists were entertained in a royal manner by the 
citizens of Watkins, winding up with an excursion on Seneca Lake. 

The second Summer Meeting was held in Erie, on June 26, 1872, 
where an excursion on the Lake and a banquet were tendered by the 
citizens and accepted by the Association. From Erie a trip was made 
through the oil regions, stopping at Oil City and Titusville, where we 
were also entertained by the citizens, headed by the Mayor and repre- 
sentative business men. At the latter place a banquet and hop were 
given us by the members of the Oil Exchange. 

The third Summer Meeting was held in Danville, June 23, 1873. 
From this place an excursion was made to Hazleton, Mauch Chunk and 
Wilkes-Barre. At the latter place a banquet was given the Association 
by the citizens, headed by General H. M. Hoyt as chairman of the 
committee of arrangements. 

In 1874 no Summer Meeting was held, the panic of 1873-4 having 
ruthlessly depleted the editorial exchequer. 

The fourth Summer Meeting rendezvoused at Huntingdon, on June 22, 
1875, and an excursion was made to Bedford Springs and Cumberland, 
Md. 

In 1876 the Summer Meeting was omitted, the editorial mind being too 
busy with the Centennial Exhibition and the Presidential election to 
think of taking a holiday. 

The fifth Summer Meeting was held in Philadelphia, June 19, 1877, 
and was followed by an excursion to the Delaware Water Gap. 





The sixth Summer Meeting was held at Harrisburg, June 17, 1878, 
and from thence an excursion was made to Cresson Springs and Bell’s 
Gap. 

The seventh Summer Meeting also rendezvoused at Philadelphia, 
June 24, 1879, whence an excursion was made to Cape May, where we 
met the Editorial Associations of New Jersey and New York at the 
Stockton House, and a very enjoyable time was had. 

The eighth Summer Meeting was held in Williamsport, June 28, 1880, 
and an excursion made thence to Watkins Glen, Penn Yan, Keuka 
Lake and Hammondsport. 

The ninth Summer Meeting was held at Long Branch, June 21, 1881, 
where the Association had a banquet and hop, and the members and 
their ladies were presented to President Garfield nine days before he was 
shot by the assassin Guiteau. ' 

The tenth Summer Meeting was held at Harrisburg, June 5, 1882, and 
an excursion was made thence to Washington and Mount Vernon. At 
the White House the members and their ladies were presented to Presi- 
dent Arthur. 

The eleventh Summer Meeting rendezvoused in Baltimore, June 11, 
1883, and made an excursion thence to Old Point Comfort, Norfolk and 
Richmond, at which latter place the Association was entertained by 
Governor Cameron, of Virginia. 

Since the formation of the Association it has lost by death three of its 
well-known Presidents—all men of peculiar mark, and held in the 
highest esteem in the communities in which they lived. I refer to Henry 
T. Darlington, of the Doylestown /ntel/igencer—quiet and Quakerlike, 
but keen, enue and forcible; Harry Smith (as we all loved to call him), 
of the Lancaster /nte/ligencer—the nonchalant and brilliant Democratic 
editor and speaker; and Y.S. Walter, of the Delaware County Repudb- 
lican—the cheery, warm-hearted and jovial old Republican editor of 
Chester, who for many years served his constituents faithfully and credi- 
tably in the Legislature. These three have passed away from our midst, 
but their memories are still green in our hearts, and we all feel the bet- 
ter for having been associated with them. 

Before closing, Mr. Chairman, I desire to call attention to the fact that, 
since the formation of our Association, the tone of the press of Pennsyl- 
vania has been elevated to such a degree that no matter how much edi- 
tors may differ in politics—which is the sensitive point with most of 
them—there is very little personal abuse of each other, although there is 
yonty of editorial battling. I claim that this is mainly due to our plea- 
sant Summer reunions, where ample opportunity is afforded for all our 
editors to become well acquainted, and thus enabled to form just esti- 
mates of each other’s character; and if for no other reason than this 
these meetings deserve to be, and wi// de, perpetuated. The bonds of 
friendship formed on these occasions have been prolific sources of great 
good to our membership, and will, I trust, never be severed. 

Bespeaking for the Pennsylvania Editorial Association many years of 
useful fraternal work among the editors of the State, and a continuance 
of the Summer Meetines which have proved so enjoyable to its mem- 
bers and their ladies in the past, I have again to thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man, and ladies and gentlemen of the Association, for the elegant 
testimonial presented to me, and for the indulgence with which you 
have listened to my remarks. 


THE TESTIMONIAL. 

It was thought proper by the committee that the testimonial 
of the Pennsylvania Editorial Association should represent the 
skill of Pennsylvania workmen; accordingly, the watch was 
obtained from the Lancaster Watch Company and the chain 
and pendant from John C. Kelly, of Philadelphia. 

The watch is of very superior movement, and the case a 
masterpiece of elegant design and artistic finish. On one side 
is the elaborate monogram **R. S. M.’’ and on the other a 
delicate and highly finished engraving of Gutenberg taking 
his first proof from the first form of cast metal types. 
wonderfully fine example of the graphic art. 


Itisa 
Inside the case 


_is the inscription : 


Presented to Ropert S. Menamin by the Pennsylvania Editorial As- 
sociation as a token of regard and as a mark of its appreciation of his 
services as Secretary during fifteen years. Gettysburg, June 18, 1884. 

The chain is massive and formed of solid links caught to- 
gether by fretted rings. The pendant is also a masterpiece of 
delicate workmanship. On a solid framed ground is chased in 
high relief the coat of arms granted by the Emperor Frederick 
III. to German printers, shortly after the introduction of the 
art of printing. On the reverse side is an equally appropriate 
representation of the familiar head of our own Franklin, as it 
appears in the title of the Printers’ Circular, published by the 
recipient of this peculiarly appropriate and elegant gift. 
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This beautiful and appropriate acknowledgment of Secre- 
tary Menamin’s long and valuable service to the Editorial As- 
sociation was designed and prepared by a committee consisting 
of the following gentlemen: Messrs. Eugene H. Munday, R. 
H. Thomas, A. M. Rambo, J. I. Steel and H. E. Wolfe. 

THANKS. 

A unanimous vote of thanks was tendered by the Association 
to the following parties for favors and courtesies extended : 
To the Pennsylvania Railroad Company; Singer Cornet Band, 
of Mechanicsburg; Col. T. B. Kennedy, Fresident, and J. F. 
Boyd, Superintendent of C. V. R. R. Co., Chambersburg; R. 
H. Pratt, Superintendent of Indian School, Carlisle; B. 5. 
Wilder, proprietor Mansion House, Carlisle, who furnished 
the sumptuous dinner at Pine Grove Park; Col. Fuller, Presi- 
dent, and W. H. Woodward, Esq., Superintendent Gettysburg 
and Harrisburg Railroad Company, Pine Grove Furnace, Pa.; 
College Glee Club, of Gettysburg; W. U. Hensel, Esq., editor 
of the Lancaster /néedligencer, orator, and Eugene H. Munday, 
Esq., of Philadelphia, poet of the occasion; and last, but not 
least, to H. J. Stahle, Esq., editor of the Gettysburg Compiler, 
for his special efforts to make our stay at Gettysburg pleasant. 

After another song by the Glee Club, the meeting adjourned 
and the members of the excursion party returned to their re- 
spective hotels. 

THURSDAY, JUNE 19. 

The Association proceeded by carriages to Culp’s Hill and 
the National Cemetery, under the guidance of Major Holtz- 
worth. A visit to the National Cemetery is deeply interesting, 
at the same time it fills one’s heart with sadness and a thrilling 
awe. 

Thursday evening was devoted to a grand hop at the Springs 
Hotel, in which many of the young people of Gettysburg 
joined with the editorial party, and many pleasant associations 
were formed that will live while memory lasts. 

A portion of the evening was also devoted to a vocal and 
instrumental musical entertainment, conducted by Mr. R. T. 
Wiley, of the Elizabeth Hera/d ; the participants were Mrs. R. 
S. Menamin and Miss Annie Menamia, of Philadelphia; Miss 
Estella Thomas, of Mechanicsburg, and Mr. R. T. Wiley. 

After the musical entertainment, Mr. E. H. Munday, by 
special request, read a beautiful little poem written by himself, 
entitled ‘* The Fall of Vicksburg.” 


FRIDAY, JUNE 20. 

The excursionists began at an early hour the necessary pre- 
parations for returning home. Good-byes were hastily spoken, 
and some hurried away in the early morning; but the greater- 
portion delayed for the noon train, when all embarked home 
ward bound, and in two short hours arrived at Harrisburg, 
where the party was broken up and the members of the Asso- 
ciation glided away toward every point of the compass, all 
expressing themselves as highly pleased with the enjoyable 
excursion. 

THE PARTICIPANTS. 

Those who took part in the excursion were : 


F. J. Black, Yournal, Reynoldsville; A. B. Brumbaugh, wife and 
daughter, Messenger, Huntingdon; W. H. Bear, Courant, Columbia ; 
E. Burkholder and wife, Guiding Star, Farmersville ; j. K. Bogert 
and wife, Union-Leader, Wilkes-Barre; G.’ W. Brubaker and Miss Bru- 
baker, Inquirer, Lancaster ; w.j. Binder and wife, Ledger, Pottstown ; 





T. F. Barron and wife, Record, Ashland ; G. M. Brisbin and wite, Re- 
veille and Echoes, Osceola Mills; G. H. Buehler, Star and = 
Gettysburg; E. L. Christman and wife, Reporter, Washington ; 
Connor and wife, Democrat, Uniontown ; E. Conrad and lady, aR 
McVeytown ; Thomas Chaifant and wife, Intelligencer, Danville; W. 
R. S. Cook and wife, News, Newport; G. S. Cros y, Union Free Press, 
Kittanning ; o5 K. Clark, Argus, Greensburg; W. G. W. Day and wife, 
ogg oe aynesburg ; H.C. Dern and daughter, eee, Altoona; 
John Dershuck, Daily Plain Speaker, Hazleton; A. Dively and 
wife, Daily Times, Altoona ; Samuel Fenn and rien "Recto. Ly- 
kens; Cyrus T. Fox and lady, Theo and Dispatch, Reading; F. A. Fry, 
News, Newport; D. R. Good and wife server, Houtzdale; G. b 
Goodlander and wife, Republican, Clearfield ; W. Hz. 
Herald, Columbia; W. W. Griest, /nguirer, Lancaster; W. U. Hen- 
sel, /ntelligencer, Lancaster ; W. HH. = and lady, Repudlican, Kit- 
tanning ; C. F. Harrison, Advance, Hulmeville ; A ughes and wife, 
Northern Tier Reportei:, Port Allegany; E. A. Hemsptead and wife, 
Crawford Fournal, Meadville; S.5. Hackett and wife, /Judependent, 
Emporium; W. J. Jackman and wife, Democrat and Register, Mifflin- 
town ; Thos. M. “Jones — lady, Telegraph, Harrisburg ; W. L. Kurtz, 
Reporter, Centre Hall; Fred. Kurtz and wife, Reporter, Centre Hall: 
P. E. Low and wife, Independent, Houtzdale; Hugh Lindsay, Vews, 
Huntingdon ; R. S. Menamin, wife and daughter, Printers’ Circular, 
Philadelphia; E. H. Munday and daughter, Proef-Sheet, Philadel- 
hia; J. R. McAfee and wife, 7rijune and Herald, Greensburg; 

. B. McKee and wife, Yournal, Freeport; Ed. K. Meyers and lady, 
P ‘atriot, Harrisburg ; H. B. Moyer and wife, Courier, Freeburg; W. J 
Murphy and sister, Journa/, Free 1s R. Missemer and wife, Star 
and News, Mount Joy; W. D. Mall z and lady, co New Holland ; 
F. M. Mortimer, Times, New Bloomfield; Mrs. F. Mey ers, Patriot, 
Harrisburg; William Potts and lady, Chester Badd Times, Parks- 
burg; Al red Paschall and vt, yo ney Doylestown; E. A. 
Parsons, Argus, Towanda ; M. Ram Courant, Columbia; Ed. 
Randall and wife, Dispatch, oe W-H. Reichart and wife, Cen- 
tennial, Kittanning; G. A. Reichart and lady, Ceatenniai, Kittanning: 
G. H. Ranck and wife, Clarion, New Holland; C. B. Seely, ss 
Jersey Shore; J. B. Sansom and wife, Democrat, Indiana; J. W 
Stofer and wife, Journal, Middletown; 5. A. Smith "and oe ‘Messen- 
ger, Indiana; George Shrom and daughter, Ledger, New E. W. 
Smiley and wife, Venango Citizen, Franklin ; H. Sheibly aad wife, 
Advocate and Press, New Bloomfield; M. O. Smith and wife, Herald, 
Hanover; D. L. Sollenberger, wife and daughter, Times, Shamokin: 
H. P. Snyder and wife, Keystone Courier, Connelisville; B Salinger and 
son, Demokrat, Philadelphia ; j.s Sanders and daughter, Telephone, 
Wilkes- Barre; H. J. Stahle and daughters, Compiler, Gettysburg; R. 
H. Thomas and wife, Farmers’ Friend, Mechanicsburg ;, R. H. 
Thomas, Jr., and lady, Saturday Yournal, Mechanicsburg ; dD. M. 
Turner and wife, Yournal, Towanda; R. T. Wiley and sister, Herald, 
Elizabeth ; Benj. Whitman and wife, "Observer, Erie ; L. D. Woodruff, 
wife and ‘daughter, Democrat, Johnstown ; D. K. Wagner and wife, 
News, Shippensburg; J. C. Wagner and wife, News, Shippensburg ; H. 
P. Woodward and wife, 7imes, Hawley ; CG. Weiser, Herald, Mil- 
lersburg; J. W. Yocum, wife and child, SAy, Columbia ; ‘Hiram Young, 
wife and sister, Daily Dispatch, York ; y Zeamer and lady, . imerican 
Volunteer, Carlisle. 


Grier and wife, 


R. H. THOMAs, 
Secretary and Treasurer Penna. Editorial Association. 
° As 
MONSTER COOK-BOOK FOR KINGS. 

One of the most sumptuous and expensive books on the 
culinary art that the world has ever seen is the work of a 
French artist, named Emile Bernard. So large is this volume 
that it will cover, even when closed, a moderate sized table. 
The illustrations, which adorn it throughout, are excellent repre- 
sentations of the various dishes treated of, each photographed 
full-size by an expensive apparatus constructed especially 
for the purpose. The letterpress, the binding, the gilding— 
indeed, everything connected with this huge tome—are most 
elaborate, and nothing that money can purchase seems to have 
been stinted. Only a hundred copies were printed, and these 
are in the exclusive possession of crowned heads and their im- 
mediate relatives and friends, by whom they were subscribed. 
The total cost of producing this magnificent work was $75,000, 
thus bringing the price of each book to $750. 








o- 
Ir is ten years since the Chandos Classic Series was started, 
and the total sale is said to have reached 3,500,000 volumes. 
The distinctive feature of the series, apart from popular prices, 
is non-copyright literature, unabridged and carefully edited. 
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A DRUMMER sailed out to sell inque, 
Said he to himself let me thinque, 
When the pressman I see, 
If I don’t give a fee, 
The consequence I cannot blinque. 


When the pressman to him gave the winque, 
The shillings began soon to chinque ; 
And they said that the test 
They applied was the best— 
So he booked a large order for inque. 
—London Modern Printer. 
THERE are 3,985 paper mills in the world, which turn out 
annually 1,904,000,000 pounds of paper. 
One hundred and forty-seven thousand persons visited the 
reading-room of the British Museum in 1882, and only 70,000 
that of the Paris Public Library. 


THE first edition of Princess Christian’s translation of her 
sister the Princess Alice’s letters ran to 10,000 copies and 
brought the royal editress $5,000. 


THE statement that Lord Brabourne had found nearly two 
hundred letters of Jane Austen is incorrect in the matter of 
number, the total being not two hundred, but about one 
hundred. 


Tue sale in England of Hugh Conway’s story, ‘Called 
Back,’’ has been very large. More than 90,000 copies were 
sold during the last six months. The name Hugh Conway is 
a pen name. 


Tue édition de luxe of Prescott’s works, in fifteen octavo 
volumes, has been completed by the Lippincotts. The number 
of copies is limited to two hundred and fifty, some of which 
have been sold in England. 


One of President Tyler’s descendants has written a life of 
the ex-President, which some publishers at Richmond expect, 
it is said, to issue in October. It will be a subscription book in 
two volumes of 500 pages each, and will present his Adminis- 


tration in a light somewhat new. 


Prince LUCIEN BONAPARTE has presented to the Corpora- 
tion of London a set of his translations of St. Matthew’s Gos- 
pel into twenty-three French dialects. Only one hundred 
copies of the work have been printed. It was produced by 
the Prince at his sole charge, with the assistance of specialists. 


ACCORDING to the latest statistics, the paper manufacture 
gives employment, in Ireland, to 227 males and 280 females, 
and the manufacture of envelopes to 154 persons, nearly all 
females. Taking the paper branch as a whole, we find that 
the total number of those connected with it stands now at 2,301; 
whereas, ten years ago, there were only 1,511 dependent upon 
this industry. 


A MONUMENTAL edition of the works of Palestrina, who has 
sometimes been called the father of modern music, is in pro- 
cess of publication in Germany, and in 1890, the three-hun- 
dredth anniversary of Palestrina’s death, it is intended to 
complete it. It is related that when Pope Pius IV. heard Pa- 
lestrina’s ‘‘ Missa Papz Marcelli’’ for the first time in the 
Sistine Chapel, he fancied that he was listening to the voices of 
angels in the New Jerusalem. 
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BARON TAUCHNITZ says that so far from pirating the Eng- 
lish books he publishes, he gives each author a payment as 
large as is consistent with a fair profit. Macaulay received 
large sums from this source; as he ought to have done, indeed, 
his history being the most popular book on the Tauchnitz list. 

AN édition de luxe of Goethe’s works, with upwards of eight 
hundred illustrations by German artists, edited by Professor 
Dr. H. Duentzer, and published by the successors of Edward 
Hallberger, in Stuttgart, is approaching completion, and, of 
its kind, is probably the most artistic production of modern 
times. 

ELLIOTT STOCK is about to reprint the first editions of Gold- 
smith’s ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefieid’’ and Johnson’s ‘ Rasselas,’’ 
the former being nearly ready. Some of the copies will be 
bound in wood taken from panels in the dining-room of Dolly’s 
chop-house, which was recently torn down, and is celebrated 
as one of the haunts of Goldsmith and Johnson. 

AMONG the autograph letters possessed by the late M. Dentu, 
the Paris bookseller, were two from Napoleon III. to M. Mac 
quard in reference to the sale of the library of the Emperor’s 
reputed father, the ex-King of Holland. From this it appears 
that a large number of volumes which the King of Holland 
never saw in his life were placed in his library shortly before 
it was sold, in order that they might fetch unusual prices, be- 
cause parts of a famous library. 


CoMPLAINT is made in England that the covers of the vol- 
umes in the Parchment Library Series gape, but the publishers 
say that all the volumes are now issued in uniform cloth bind- 
ings, and that the majority of purchasers, in spite of this, 
prefer the parchment. The new volume in the series is ‘* The 
Vicar of Wakefield,’’ edited by Austin Dobson. The Apple- 
tons will soon have it ready. It is pronounced by the Satur- 
day Review to be ‘‘ the ideal edition ’’ of that work. 


OVER 1,000,000 copies of speeches make in Congress this 
session have been printed and distributed to the people. The 
tariff appears to be the most popular subject with the people, 
probably because, like the ‘ fifteen puzzle,’’ nobody can ‘*do’”’ 
it. Next to tariff, anti-Chinese and educational subjects are 
most relished by the public. Congressmen have spent about 
$40,000 this session for extra copies of speeches. They are 
usually printed by subscription, each member paying for what 
copies of any speech he wishes to distribute. 


PROBABLY the costliest wall papers in use are the ‘‘ pressed,’ 
produced by a roller, then colored and figures painted by hand. 
When put on, this gives the effect of wood carving or bronze 
relief work. A new and solid decoration, known as ‘* Lin- 
crusta-Walton,’’ is used on walls. It comes in lengths, like 
wall paper, but is quite bulky. It is very expensive, yet in the 
end economical, as it can be taken down and replaced without 
much trouble. Japanese pictures are used for a frieze, and 
with bamboo mouldings and a plain field with Japanese panels, 
the effect is striking and neat, but not gaudy. Some of the most 
expensive private residences in Boston and vicinity have been 
entirely treated with elegant paper hangings, frescoing and 
painting being dispensed with altogether. Paper hangings of 
the cheapest kind are often used on a new house until the walls 
are settled. 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


The Bethlehem (Pa.) 7imes has moved into a new office. 

The £a/ress, of Fort Collins, Col., is no longer published. 

F. Newman has sold the Crestline (O.) Democrat to B. Pope. 

The Franklin (Pa.) Refository has put in a new cylinder press 

Parker & De Succa have purchased the Nugget, of Eagle, Idaho. 

Fred. Horr is the new proprietor of the Atchison (Neb.) Graphic. 

The San Franciscan, of San Francisco, Cal., is no longer publishecs 

The Delaware Democrat, of Georgetown, Del., is having a new office 
built. 

The Leadville, Col., ‘‘ News Company ”’ has sold out to W. J. Alex- 
ander. 

The Red River Chronicle, of San Hileno, N. M., has ceased publi- 
cation. 

The publication of the Shenandoah (Pa.) Sunday News has been 
resumed. 

Robert Haydn is the new managing editor of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
Dispatch. 

Wm. O. Bunn has sold the Refudlican, of Homer, N. Y., to Stephens 
& Danes. 

C. V.R. Pond & Son have sold the Quincy (Mich.) Hera/d to T. 
Kittredge. 

Hazleton & Widner have sold the News, of Hazleton, Kansas, to J. 
L. Kendall. 

The Democrat, of Grand Junction, Col., has been sold out on a chattel 
mortgage of $700. 

Mr. H. G. Donnelly has returned to the Philadelphia Evening News 
as managing editor, 

The Crawford Democrat and Democratic Messenger, of Meadville, 
Pa., have consolidated. 

Frank A. Burr has left the Press, of this city, and joined the staff of 
the Philadelphia 7imes 

H. Z. Ozborne, publisher of the Bodie (Cal.) Free Press, has leased 
that paper to H. L. Childs. 

The Wilkes-Barre Sunday News-Dealer has been increased in size to 
the extent of five columns. 

Pittsburgh has a new daily evening paper, called the Evening Penny 
Press. M. Ritenour is the editor. 

John H. Mabbett, the publisher of the Meriden (Conn.) Press-Re- 
corder, has made an assignment. 

Rodman F. Pugh, of Doylestown, Pa., has joined the editorial staff 
of the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch. 

The “Sun Publishing Company’ has been incorporated at Cincin- 
nati, O., with a capital stock of $100,000 

The “ Detroit Evening Journal Company,” of Detroit, Mich., has 
increased its authorized capital to $50,000. 

Harry Hall has left the Mercer (Pa.) Disfatch and become news edi- 
tor of the Pittsburgh Commercial-Gazette. 

The ‘‘ La Cronica Publishing Company’ has been incorporated at 
Los Angeles, Cal., to publish La Cronica 

L. W. Allum has relinquished the publication of the Oakland (Cal.) 
Vidette to the “ Vidette Publishing Company.” 

J.C. Hill, editor of the Scottsville (Va.) Courier, has been elected 
Chief Marshal of the James River Valley Fair. 

A. McD. Green, of the Culpeper (Va.) Z-rfonent, has been commis- 
sioned adjutant of the Third Virginia Regiment. 

Frank E. Woods, city editor of the Erie (Pa.) Evening Observer, has 
become editor and proprietor of the Erie Sunday Graphic. 

The Union Bridge (Md.) /ndex has been revived, after a suspension of 
three weeks, by George E. Woody and C. T. Weigandt, Jr. 

The “‘ Mississippi Valley News Publishing Company,” of East St. 
Louis, Ill., has been incorporated with a capital of $100,000. 





Carr & Shaw, publishers of the Auterprise, of Ferndale, Cal., have 
dissolved partnership, E. B. Carr continuing the publication, 

Cooper & Hill, publishers o1 the Springfield (Mo.) Mews, have dis- 
solved partnership, R. M. E. Cooper remaining as sole proprietor. 

William B. Wills, of the Mount Holly (N. J.) Democrat, has pur- 
chased Samuel Semple’s interest in the Democrat, of Camden, N. J. 

J. H. Emerson has retired from the active management of the Denton 
(Md.) American Union; his son, Eldridge W. Emerson, succeeds him. 

The ‘‘ Gazette Publishing Company’ has been incorporated at Louis- 
ville, Ky., with a capital stock of $20,000, $10,000 of which has been 
paid in. 

Noah Brooks has severed his editorial connection with the New York 
Times to accept the position of editor-in-chief of the Newark (N. J.) 
Advertiser. 

The 7ruth, of New York, recently collapsed, has been resuscitated. 
Mr. Connery, for many years managing editor of the New York Herald, 
has sole charge. 


E. C. Bailey, the original editor and proprietor of the Boston Herald, 
has, after seven years’ retirement, returned to journalism as editor of 
the Boston Star. 


Editor Allen, of the Mifflintown (Pa.) Herald, announces that he is a 
candidate for the State Senate of his own volition, without the urgent 
solicitation of his friends. 


Frank S. Bowman has begun the publication of a weekly at Millers- 
burg, Pa. It is called the Sentine/, and is devoted to the interests and 
news of Dauphin County. 

John F. Sheehan, who recently sold his share in the Sacramento (Cal.) 
Bee, has purchased an interest in the San Francisco Avening Post and 
assumed charge of the business department. 

After an active career of half a century in the printing business, H. 
V. Morthimer, Sr., has retired from the editorship of the Lehighton (Pa.) 
Advocate. H. V. Morthimer, Jr., is his successor. 

C. H. Sentman, of Wilmington, Del., has sold the Conference Worker 
to J. Miller Thomas, who has changed its name to the Peninsular 
Methodist and appointed Rev. T. Snowden Thomas editor. 

W. L. Thomas has, at St. Louis, Mo., begun the publication of The 
School and Home, asemi-monthly journal, to be conducted as an organ 
for the teachers, pupils and educational institutions of the West. 

The Commencement Record is the name of a new daily college paper, 
devoted to the news of Lafayette’s fifty-second annual commencement. 
The editors are W. T. Trembath and J. Lott Ludlow, of the junior 
class. 

Edward Shell and John F. Farrell have, at Houtzdale, Clearfield Co., 
Pa., commenced the publication of the Houtzdale Check-Weighman, a 
paper having for its object the obtaining of justice for working miners 
wronged by unscrupulous mine operators, 

The * Illustrated News Printing and Publishing Company” filed a 
bill of incorporation at Albany, N. Y., June 10, 1884. The object of the 
company is to publish an American edition of the London News and do 
a general publishing business. The capital is $80,000. 

The Southern Industrial Record is an old paper under a new name, 
its former title having been the Railroad Record. The paper, under its 
new name, is published at Atlanta, Ga., and New Orleans, La. It makes 
the forthcoming World’s Exposition at New Orleans a special feature, 
besides publishing 2 complete record of railroad matters and Southern 
industrial progress. A. L. Harris is the publisher. 


FOREIGN. 
The Petit Caforal newspaper, of Paris, has two physicians on its 
staff, who prescribe, free of charge, for the families of its subscribers. 
Not content with suppressing the Russian newspapers, Count Tolstof 
has now “ gone for’ the reviews on which Russians so much depended 
for literary food. 


The Constantinople 7erdjumani-Hakikat was suspended for fifteen 
days for having reproduced two verses of the Koran, notwithstanding 
the order which enjoins on all Turkish papers to abstain from any repro- 
duction of the sacred text. 
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LITERARY. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

Under the comprehensive caption of ‘‘Some Suburbs of New York,’”’ 
the writer of the opening article in the July number describes in a highly 
interesting style those portions of New Jersey adjacent to the great city; 
the paper is embellished with numerous fine engravings, including views 
of Jersey City Heights, the Short Hills and Greve’s Castle. Frank 
Bellew relates ‘‘ Recollections of Ralph Waldo Emerson.”’ Felix S. Os- 
wald continues his valuabie series of papers on ‘‘ Healthy Homes,” im- 
Sarah M. S. Pereira begin; the 
relatian of ‘‘ Life in a Russian Province,’’ a new theme, to which ample 
justice is done. Edward C. Bruce contributes a capital fishing sketch, 
entitled ‘‘ Two Miles of the Shenandoah.’’ Harriet Prescott Spofford 
sends a short story, entitled ‘‘ At the Princess Ida’s.’* There is much 
that is new in James S. Whitman’s ‘‘ Three Months in Chili.’” Mary 
Agnes Tincker has a new story—‘‘ Aurora.”” Lizzie W. Champney re- 
lates ‘‘ The Romance of the Elm.”’ The Book Review is more than 
usually full and interesting. 


Godey's Lady's Book. Philadelphia. J. H. Haulenbeek & Co. 

With the excellent July number this superior family periodical enters 
upon its fifty-fifth year without the faintest sign of age, ripe experience 
in making an acceptable household magazine alone excepted. Helen 
Mathers, a favorite writer, begins a new novel. Allegro Martini writes 
up ‘‘ Badger’s Circus.” Anna M. Ford contributes the ‘‘ Fair Aristo- 
crat,”” a unique story, ingeniously told. ‘‘ Queen Victoria as a Writer”’ 
will attract universal attention. Ladies will take an absorbing interest 
in an original design for crazy patchwork, which serves as an illustration 
for a story by Dulcy Weir, in which the trials of two young ladies making 


parting a series of m’scellaneous hints. 


a crazy quilt are amusingly presented. Besides numerous pictures of 
the mid-Summer fashions for ladies and children and patterns for the 
work basket, the number is embellished with a full-page engraving and a 
portrait of President Harrison. 
The Son of Monte-Christo. Philadelphia. T. B. Peterson & Bros. 
This is a sequel to the ‘‘ Wife of Monte-Christo,”” recently published 
by the same firm, and is, like it, a fascinating story, in every way worthy 
of the romance it brings to a conclusion. Esperance is the hero of the 
present narrative, which details his wondrous adventures from boyhood 
to the close of his eventful and amazing career. His varied and remark- 
able adventures form a succession of startling episodes and surprising 
complications that impart to the book an unflagging interest. The 
** Monte-Christo”’ series forms very desirable Summer reading. 


idediodis 
STENOGRAPHIC MACHINE. 

A new stenographic machine, though well adapted for rapid 
writing by persons who can see, is more especially intended 
for the use of the blind. 

The alphabet employed is composed of different combina- 
tions of eight dots, with a central or index dot, around which 
the eight dots are arranged in the form of a hollow square, 
which dots are impressed into the paper, resting on a yielding 
support, by as many small impression rods or keys, forming 
the characters in relief on the back of the paper, so that the 
matter written may be read by the sense of touch or by the 
sense of sight, as the case may be. 

The paper in which the impressions are to be formed by the 
impression rods is cut in a long, narrow strip, and wound ona 
reel, and from this reel the strip of paper is fed immediately 
under the pin-points of the impression rods. 

‘The eight letters of the alphabet, ae iotsnh, which oc- 
cur most frequently in ordinary composition, are represented by 
a single dot, along with the index dot, the two outside dots 
being formed by two rods or keys most convenient to each 
other. The other ten letters of the alphabet and the numerals 





may all be represented by varying the dots according to the 
letters required, and without using more than two together 
with the index-dot. It will thus be seen that the whole alpha- 
bet requires not more than seventy impressions, and the eight 
rods or keys used in producing them are so closely connected 
that one hand of the writer may cover them all, so that it will 
be about as easy to press down two keys at a time as one, and 
in case four-dot characters are used but little more effort will be 
required to form them. 

When this machine is to be used by persons who can see, a 
receiving or paying-off roller will be properly journaled in the 
frame of the machine, to which will be attached an inking- 
ribbon which will run in close contact with the paper, and be- 
tween it and the pin-point of the keys or rods, so that the dots 
will be printed upon the upper surface of the paper, and the 
movement of the paper will be reversed—that is, it will move 
from left to right. 

When used by the blind, the machine will be arranged to 
cause the paper to move from right to left, and the writer will 
reverse the combination of each group of dots which form the 
letters of the alphabet, so that upon reading the raised charac- 
ters from the back of the paper the combinations will come in 
the proper shape. 

It will be seen from the above description that about one- 
third of the letters used in ordinary composition will be repre- 
sented by two dots—the index dot and one other—and that 
not over two-thirds will require three dots —two with the index 
dot—and it will be understood that four dot characters may be 
used, if desired, for indicating punctuation marks, and that 
various combinations may be used to indicate whole words, if 
desired. 

Instead of using a long, narrow strip of paper to receive the 
writing, the machine might be provided with a revolving and 
longitudinally-moving roller, so that the writing might be done 
on sheets of paper, if desired. 


—-e- 


PRETSCH PROCESS FOR PHOTO-RELIEFS. 


A sensitive gelatinous mixture is prepared by dissolving six 
parts of gelatine in thirty parts of water, and one part of pow- 
dered ammonium bichromate is stirred into the solution. A 
piece of plate glass, which is all the better for having been 
previously coated with a collotypic substratum, is now leveled 
in the drying cupboard—a temperature of about 40 C. being 


suitable in most cases. When the plate has reached the full 
temperature of the hot cupboard some of the gelatine prepara- 
tion is poured on and spread with a strip of paper, about thirty 
grains being allowed for each square inch of surface. When 
the plate is dry it is exposed under a negative, about six times 
the exposure which would be required for a silver print being 
given. When the exposed plate is soaked in water the reticu- 
lation and granulation of the gelatine rapidly set in, and ina 
few minutes an exact reverse of the required printing-block 
will be the result. The next step is to allow the plate to be- 
come partially dry, and to deposit copper on it by the electro- 
type process so as to form the printing block. It is, perhaps, 
a more certain proceeding to take an impression from the 
reticulated film by means of softened gutta-percha, and to 
send this cast to an electrotyper or a stereotyper to be repro- 
duced in metal, 
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THE OLD COMP. 
Hushed is the type click—his stick and worn rule 
Repose on his case—his apron and stool, 
His pipe and tobacco are under his frame, 
Just where he left them when quitting time came, 
When in death’s long slumber he closed his tired eyes, 
And the proofs of his life-work went up for revise 
From boyhood, through manhood, to feeble old age, 
His life-work is finished, he’s set the last page. 
How varied the “ takes’”’ he’s been called to compose, 
The “‘ fat”’ and the “‘ lean’’ mingling e’en to its close! 
How many have passed him in life’s rapid race, 
Whilst marshaling his ‘‘ thousands”’ in line at the case 
Whom God makes a genius, men oft make a slave— 
Hope, talent and poverty oft fill one grave. 
Ambition, misfortume, we know not how oft 
On bright-pinioned hope “‘ Old Comp.” soared aloft, 
When some demon unseen dashed down from high 
Hope, Fortune and “‘ Comp.” in commingling “‘ pi!” 
How oft he has labored to give other men 
Political station, by press-power and pen, 
Revised the crude speech, furnished both brains and grammar, 
And got for reward—*‘ the sheriff and hammer! ”’ 
If you'd learn much of vanity, humbug and pomp, 
And can’t be a Solomon—be an ‘‘ Old Comp.” 

* 

MADRID must be an earthly paradise for the bibliophile. The 
National Library alone contains 600,000 printed books and 
30,000 manuscripts, while the University boasts of nearly 
137,000 books and an equal number of manuscripts. Then 
the private collections are numerous and splendid. The Duke 
of Ossuna’s possessions move students of the Elizabethan 
drama to jealousy. He has 3,000 manuscript plays, including 
many of Lope de Vega, of the great age of the Spanish 
theatre. 





— 
RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION AND ADVERTISING, 


The Printers’ Circurar is issued monthly, at One Dollar per annum 
invariably in advance. Single Copy, Ten Cents, 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 








| 1 Month.|3 Months.\6 Months.| 1 Year 

One Page. . ‘ -| $25 00} $70 00) $125 00/ $200 00 
Half Page . | 9000) 125 00 
uarter Page | 35 00} 65 00 
our Lines 4 50) 9 00 
Cover Pages, $25 each month, me?. 
THREE COLUMNS TO A PAGE. } } | 
One Inch. . 7 00} 
Two Inches 12 00} 
Three Inches 18 00) 
One Column, or one-third of a Page.| 45 oo} 


Address R. S. MENAMIN, 
$17 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 


I2 oO 
20 oO 
35 00 
7° 00 











ANTED-A PARTNER WITH $1,500 TO $2.000 IN 
Job Printing, to extend business. Best references given and 
required. Advertiser doing a business of $5,000 to $6,000 a year. 
Address X. Y. Z., this office. 


MASTER OF SYMMETRICALLY PLAIN, NEAT AND 

fancy job composition, and fine pressman, with a conscientious 

regard for type and presses, wants a position in the city. Address, until 
October 1, MILLER, East Allen St.. Mechanicsburg, Pa. 











EGLET AND FURNITURE—BEST CHERRY, SMOOTH 
and true, in yard lengths. 
R. S. MENAMIN, s515-s2x Minor St., Phila. 








ICK’S DROP-CUT MAILER HAVING ADDRESSED 7,334 

pers in one hour, over two a second, is matchless. The use of 

every Drop-cut Mailer unstamped by him he forbids. Lawiully had only 
of Rev. R. DICK; Buffalo, N.Y. 99 years’ right, one cent a name. 





FOR SALE. 


A SPLENDID OPENING 


A printer with $1,700 can purchase a job office in one of the very best 
towns in America (a growing city of 45,000) which has netted present 
owner $10,000. Office invoices over $3,000, and one-half the material 
is as good as new. Address 

JOHN BOLE, 
8 Lovett’s Block, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





A\ ‘plate BOOK PRESS FOR SALE—ONE ADAMS PRESS, 


platen 19x24, with four-speed cone and counter-cone, hangers, etc., 
or steam or hand-power. In perfect order. Will be sold cheap. Ad- 
dress YORK MANUFACTURING CO , York, Pa. 





IX-COLUMN WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR 
bargain for cash. 


ESTABLISHED THIRTEEN YEARS. 


Good opening for a practical printer with a little cash. 
Proprietor has other business the reason for selling. 
Address BOX 34, 
Federalsburg, Md. 


R SALE—A GORDON CYLINDER (“‘PILER”) PRESS, IN 
good order, with improvements of a practical character, designed 
and supplied by the present owners. Chase 16x23 inside. Ink fountain 
complete. Only reason for selling—too small for general character of 
work of owners. Will be sold cheap for cash. Address 
K., Prinrers’ Crrcurar. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SALE AT A 
































NEW PATENT 


Wire Gauge Fins. 


NOS. 
PRICE, 25 Cts. per Doz. 


Any size; one dozen and one size ina 








The bend at the lower corner pre- 
vents the sheets from catching, and the 
pin from working out. 








These Wire Gauge Pins are made in 
ten sizes, for every description of work. 
They can be understood and used by 
any one at sight, and are cheap, sim- 
ple and effective. 








They are secured by inserting the 
points in the platen-paper at the 
desired place and forcing home the 
pin. 


vag 8 
E. L. MEGILL, a oe 


Patentee & Manufr, 4 
60 Duane St., New York. 
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THE 


“FRANKLIN” FOUNTAIN 


FOR USE ON 


THE 


IMPROVED AND OLD STYLE GORDON FRESNES, 


This cut shows the fountain attached to the Improved Gordon Press. 


A, Brackets. 
B, Ink-disc Bridge on press. 
C, Inker-arm connecting-rod on press. 
D, Ratchet-lever on fountain. 
E (large cap), rounded shank upright supporting fountain 
E (small cap), Inker-arm of press. 
F, Adjusting-slot in ratchet-lever. 
6. Fountain-adjusting thumb-screw 
H, Fountain ratchet-roller. 
i, Fountain-adjusting stud. 
J, Ink disc. 
K K, Adjusting-slots in brackets A 
The double arrow shows the direction in which the rachet-roller moves 
relatively to the form-rollers. 


The flow of ink can be controlled in any part of the fountain by ad- 
justing the thumb-screws, the same as on a cylinder-press fountain. 


PRICES: 
For Eighth-medium Press, - 
For Quarter “ - 
For Half ~ " - 
eo — 
MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R.S. MENAMIN, 
515-521 MINOR ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





IN OIL CANS, BRASS BOTTOMS, VARIOUS" SIZES, FOR 
saie by R. S. MENAMIN, 517 and 519 Minor St., Phila. 


ALLEY CABINETS—BLACK WALNUT, ENCLOSED. 
To hold 20 Single Column Galleys a 


20 Double 
R. S. MENAM 
517 and 519 Minor - N pniladelphia. 








TypoGRAPHIC PUBLICATIONS 


For Sale, at Publishers’ Prices, by 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


AMERICAN ENCYCLOPZEDIA OF PRINTING: Edited by J. 
Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 Imperial Octavo 
Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred Definitions, Descrip- 
tions and Articles relating to the History, Implements, Processes, 
Products and Auxiliary Arts of Printing, splendidly illustrated by 
more than two hundred Chromo-Lithographs, Lithographs, Wood 
Engravings, Imitations of Water Marks, Embossed and Ruled 
Pages, etc. Reduced Price, $6.00. 


A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION: designed for 
Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the Press, and 
for the Use of Schools and Academies. With an Appendix, con- 
taining Rules on the Use of Capitals, a List of Abbreviations, 
Hints on the Preparation of Copy and on Proof-reading, Specimen 
of Proof-sheet, etc. By John Wilson. ‘Twenty-fourth Edition, 
revised, enlarged, and improved, 
Price, $1.50. By Mail, $1.60. 

THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, contain- 
ing Practical Directions for Managing all Departments of a Print- 
ing Office, as well as complete Instructions for Apprentices. 
With several Useful Tables, numerous Schemes for Imposing 
Forms in every variety, Hints to Authors, etc. By Thomas 
MacKellar. Thirteenth Edition, Revised and Enlarge!. Price, 
$2.00 By Mail, $2.20. 


and printed on tinted paper. 


A PRINTER'S MANUAL: 


Pressmen, 


A Practical Guide for Compositors and 
By Thomas Lynch. Price, $1.25. By Mail, $1.37 


NEW TAPE FASTENER. 





Book and Newspaper Printers, and others having presses and machines 
upon which tapes are used, will find the little implement shown above a 
very useful, time-saving friend to have in the office or workshop. 

Directions ror Usinc.—Lap the tape as if to sew it. Place the 
tape on the punch with the die on top, drive the punch through the tape, 
and then, without removing the tape, place the eyelet on the punch with 
the small end next to the tape and the flange towards’the die. See that 
the eyelet is square on the die, then drive it home through the tape. "It 
will turn and clinch at the bottom of the punch. 


PRICE, Including One Box of Eyelets, $1.26. 


Postage (15 c.) or expressage extra. 


R. S. MENAMIN, 
515-52|'+ MINOR + ST.,+ PHILADELPHIA. 





P RINTERS’ 


cOyTRAL NEWSPAPER ry, 


612 and 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


AUXILIARY SHEETS 
In English and German. 

We print the following sizes, measure thirteen 
ems Pica for all sizes of paper: 4-column folio, 
5-column folio, 6-column folio, 7-column folio, 
8-column folio, 9-column folio ; 4-column quarto, 

5-column quarto, 6-column quarto, 7-column 
quarto 


Prices Lower, and Paper of Better Quality than fur 
nished by any other similar Establishment. 


Any other information wanted will be cheer- 
fuily given by 


BENNY SALINGER, 


Superintendent. 
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(oes & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


es Prints oa: ater Pole [romp aoe 


325 WALNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 








Established 1865. 





Price, 30 Cts. per Pound. 





U. §. Type and Electrotype Foundry. 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., 
Cor. Duane and Reade Streets, 


NEW YORK. 





HANSON BROTHERS, 





te /) 
JEL ECTROTYPERS [ 





704 Sansom Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THOS. H. MUMFORD, 


ELECTROTYPER, 





509 LOCUST STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


SULLIVAN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Lmproved Roller Gompound, 
142 SOUTH FOURTH ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


Printers’ Rollers Cast on the Shortest Notice, at the Most Reasonable Rates. 
o-__@ Prios zisr. $——_-+, 


ty Half Medium Rollers, go cts. Eighth Medium Rollers, 40 cts. 
p Large Rollers, 30 cts. per Bb. h 
25 CTS. PER POUND. 


Quarter “ ” 6o “ 
COMPOSITION IN BULK, 
The best of References given in regard to the good working qualities of this Compound. 
SULLIVAN & CO., 142 S. Fourth St., Phila. 





» 
CC a 





FRANK TOOMEY, 
No. 131 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
AGENT FOR THE SALE OF THE 


GENUINE BAXTER STEAM ENGINE, 


HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL ENGINES AND BOILERS, all sizes « 
Steam Pumps and Machinery of all kinds, Belting and Genera! Supplies. . 


4S SEND FOR REDUCED PRICE LIST. “@S 


SOUTHWICK, MeCAY & CO, 


Pamphlet Binders, 
38 HUDSON STREET, PHILA. 





THE WH. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE C0., 
108-116 Franklin Street, 
NORWICH, CONN. 
wo op posed PE, 


BORDERS, and all grades of MAPLE and 


Pamphlet Binding for Printers a Specialty. BOXWOOD for Engravers’ Use. 





FERGUSON BROS. & CO., 
Electrotypers for the Trade & Book Printers, 


15 N. SEVENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








ag- Estimates furnished for Making Plates and Printing Books. “@ 





PHILADELPHIA. 
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A. M. COLLINS, SON & CO., RDS & R. 8S. MENAMIN, 
meron ee 9 +B0A eV pocoeronme (TYPE, MACHINERY AND MATERIAL, 
LARD grationere © 517 MINOR STREET, 


yaroo* Any For PF sint ert, 5 WAREHOUSE: PUTADEL PIA. 


527 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. Everything needed in a Printing Office. 











HEMPEL’S 


CAST-STEEL Quorns, | PRINTERS CUT CARDS AND CARDBOARDS, 


——— alt CO CHROMO AND BEVEL-EDGE CARDS. Fy ~~ ——e) 
No.1, perdozen, - $250. Key, - socts. * . 


“ 


No.2, “* 2:5 Fe ee Samples sent to any one in the trade on application by letter. 


For Sale oy ee Minor St. Phila, |: M. SIMPSON, - 218. Seventh St., Phila. 


WILLIAM C. PROBASCO, + BRONZE + POWDERS + 


y, wre , Superior and Unchangeable. 

& WGY HV OY 4 10 Wo Z df, THE FINEST IMPORTED. AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
waa t é —_ Ww we ad aa v ‘ eal ¥ 

= >_~s + 


709 SANSOM STREET, R. Ss. MENAMIN, 


Late of Ledger Building. PHILADELPHIA. 515-521 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 














NEW M. ACIINE POR Srrrcnine Books 


“Ts new Sewing Machine is adapted to 





stitching blank books of every kind, as 

well as pamphlets and books of all kinds 
not exceeding sixty sheets in thickness, or about 
three-eighths of an inch. 

The Machine will stitch through the back or centre 
of the book, and will make a stitch of any desired 
length up to three-quarters of an inch, and single ma- 
chines are working, which, on ordinary work, turn 
out as many as 10,000 books a day. 

Books sewed on this machine are durable and ofen 
perfectly, and there is no liability to tear out, as is the 
case when books are wired. Where fine work is re- 
quired they are invaluad/e. 

The machine is now being used in almost every 
prominent Blank-book Manufactory in the country, 
and is fast gaining for itself a firm hold among the 
binders. 

In ordering for steam power, it is necessary to state 
DIAMETER and speEep of shaft from which belt will 
run to machine. 


——-PRICES: 
Steam-power Machine, Complete, including Belting, Variable Speed Stand and Pulleys, $60. 
Foot-power Machine, with Stand and Table, $50. 


>—s0r—e 


RR. S. MENAMIN, 


So ewall Fee Tae te tamaattgite. 515-521 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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THe 


PAPER AND CARO 


Gul Ling Machine. 


The 14 inch, 22% inch and 25 inch Lever Paragons gauge to a half inch 
of the knife. The 30 inch Lever and 32 inch Lever and Hand Wheel Ma 
chines gauge to three-fourths ofan inch. 

They cut accurately and have extraordinary power. 

All sizes constructed entirely of iron and steel. 

PRICES: 
14 inch, $45; . boxing, $1. 25 inch, $110; skidded free 
22% inch. $80; skidded free. 30 in., lever, $175; 
32 inch, lever, $225; partial boxing, $5. 
32 inch, hand wheel, $275; partial boxing, $7. 


EDWARD L. MILLER, 
MANUFACTURER, 
328 VINE 8T., & 327 NEW 8T., PHILADELPHIA 





ed to 


= + ENVELOPES! F 


sired FLAT PAPERS, RULED HEADINGS, CARDS AND CARDBOARD, 


le ma- 


, turn Chromo Cards, Folding Cards, Programmes, and Advertising Novelties. 


the BOOK, NEWS AND COVER PAPERS. -$- FINE WEDDING STATIONERY. 


a@Catalogues and Price Lists on Application.@ 


every 


untry, ——P— > —aae 
ng the 


ae THOMAS W. PRICE COMPANY, 


Be 505 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
HART'S, AUTOMATIC COUNTERS ‘yrininesptase'snd mctalnety. Wave | Hart’s Printing Press Counter, 





been sold for the past thirteen years on their own merits, they have proved themselves 
the most accurate, reliable and durable, as well as the simplest and best Counters made. 
They count as desired from 1 to 100,000 ; are easily set back to 0. Can be attached by any 
person to any press or machine, with three small screws, and require no watching or attention. Counts 
Late improvements in parts most liable to wear, viz : A Double-Toed, Reversible Lever ; 100,000 
an Underbearing Head and a Friction Dog on Unit Wheel,render them more durablethanever. | - 
EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND PERFECT. 


For Sale throughout he United States and Canada by Printers’ Furnishing Houses generally. In Philadelphia by R. 8. MENamin, and others. . 
PRICE, $10. Furnished at wholesale or retail on application to the Manufacturer, EX. F. HART. Rochester, N.Y 
~ . oe Be 
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FIVE SIZES MADE. 
GORDON’S 


FRANKLIN PRINTING PRESS. 


GORDON PRESS WORKS, 


97 and 99 Nassau Street, 








NEW YORK. 














PAPER HOUSE IN 


PUBLISHERS, 
LITHOGRAPHIERS, 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 
MAP PUBLISHERS, 
COTTON AND WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS, 
HARDWARE DEALERS, 
GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, 
JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
DRY GOODS AND NOTION DEALERS, 
DEALERS IN FANCY GOODS. 


—be ow’! EE ——— 


Samples Sent on Solicitation. Orders id Mail Filled with Care. 


—eunib oes 


J.G. DITMAN & CO., 
30, 32 AND 34 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 


CORNER JAYNE STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 
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W. D, WILSON PRINTING INK 60,, 


(LIMITED,) 





PIRINITNIc| |rwix 


75 FULTON STREET, 


NEW YORE. 





2a -_ 
a -—_-—e 





All kinds of Letter Press and Lithographic Inks and Varnishes on 


hand and made to special order. 





MACHINE WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 





: + tee Sy AERC 
PROMPTLY EXECUTED. : Established 1869 by Daniel Dermond and B. S, Menamin. 4 


SS 
Printers’, Lithographers’ & Bookbinders’ Work : 


A SPECIALTY. 




















| THE BEST SHAFTING, PULLEYS, rm, 


‘ “ 3 ith 
Furnished and Put Up at i ‘Fs FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP is now completely equipped wit 


the best Tools and Machinery for the execution especially of Printers’ Ma- 


LOWEST RATES. chine Work, and has a corps of skilled workmen unexcelled, if equalled, by 


any found elsewhere. The reputation acquired during the past Fourteen 


| ‘ “| Vears will be maintained, and satisfactory work guaranteed. A trial solicited. 
| All kinds of Presses Rebuilt, Removed, iit Address all communications to 
AND SET UP. R. 8S. MENAMIN, 
Proprietor Franklin Machine Shop, 
515-521 MINOR ST., PHILADELPHIA. 








| | A Large Stock of Pieces and Parts of Pree 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 
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> SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER BRASS-LINED GALLEYS, « 


The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and allowed to project 
through the brass lining, which has counter-sunk holes. The rivets are then hammered into the counter-sunk holes, thus form- 
ing heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and 
smooth as if it had never been perforated. 

Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on the face of 
the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut into the wooden sides, in order to fasten the side or end lining. 

The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner wi// not become detached, and the sides and end of the galley 
are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 


BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
Single Column, 354 x 23% inches inside $2 00 | Double Column, 6% x 23% inches inside............ $2 50 


BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
6 x 10 inches inside | 10 x 16 inches inside 
8% x 13 2 50| 12x 18 2 
eo xt . joce 29S QRS 
15 x 22 inches inside 


BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING, CLOSED ENDS. 
6% x 22¥ inches inside $3 00 | 10x 22¥ inches inside 


BRASS GALLEYS, UNLINED. 
Single Column, 356 x 2334 $1 25 | Double Column, 6% x 23% 








THE REGULAR SIZES ( CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 


- BOOK, J OB & ne = NEWSPAPER GALLEYS ; 











SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. | 
oh a 7 mnenstenanaitimiiiened 


Mavvracronen aso fon tairsr Ro § MENAMIN, i621 Mivon $1, PRILADELPHL, 


——“ OG Oa 


FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 
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AR. S. Menamin's WroucHt-lron CHasesk 


Warranted Square and True and Made of the Best Material 


Pair of Twin Chases. 


Size of Pair, over all. Bize each, inside. Price 
15 x 8% fro 


18 x10% 


1 IN. IRON 


22 x12% 


1% IN 


1% IN 


23%x 
26% x 
294 x 
324% 
35% x 


38x 


15 
19 
21% 
23% 
25% 
27% 


Pair of Twin Chases, with Bars. 


Size of Pair, over all. 


Bize each, inside. 


I IN, IRON 


1% IN 


1% IN. 


z 
) 
2 
Zz 
~ 


1% IN. 


IN. 


1X 


I IN. IRON 1% in. 1% IN, 1 IN, TRON 


1% IN. 


1% IN. 


Size each, over all. 


Size each, over all. 


Size each, over all. 


21 15 x 8% 
25 18 x 10% 
x 124 
23M x 15 

26% x 19 

29% x 21% 
32% x 23% 
354% x 25% 
38% x 27% 


Book or Shifting-Bar Chase. 


29 22 


15 x19 
20 X 25 18 «x43 
2s “us7 
23% x 31% 
26% x 30% 
29% x 44% 
3244 x 48% 
354 x 52% 
38% x 57% 
Skeleton Chase, 


15 x 19 
18 x23 
24x 29 22 x27 
23% x 31% 
26% x 39% 
29% x 44% 
324% x 48% 
354% x 52% 
38% x 57% 


News Chase. 


15 x19 
18 x23 
22 x 27 
23% x 31% 
26% x 39% 
29% x 4434 
324% x 48% 
354 x 52% 
38% x 57% 


Size each, inside. 


Size cach, inside, 


Size each, inside, 


Price, pair 
$13 50 
14 50 
15 50 
16 5° 
17 50 
19 oo 
20 50 
22 09 


23 50 


Price, each. 
$8 00 
8 50 
9 oo 
9 50 
10 00 
It oo 
12 oo 
13 0 


14 00 


Price, each 
$5 00 
5 5° 
6 oo 
6 50 
7 50 
5 oO 


9 oo 


Price, cach, 
$5 00 
6 oo 
7 oo 
8 oo 
9 00 
10 00 
II co 
12 00 


13 oo 


Ma 


Ta IMO UNA Lue) 


Beveled Iron Side and Foot Sticks, 5 c. per inch; Straight Sticks, planed on both sides, 4c. per inch. Sticks are made, unless otherwise or- 
dered, 1% in. shorter than inside measurement of the Chase.——In ordering, give the Aind of Chase required, the inside and outside dimensions of 
each, and the width of crossbars.——When chases are ordered to be made of HRAV1ER 1RON than stated in price-list, an extra charge will be made 


TERMS CASH. R.S. MENAMIN, 515-521 Minor St., Philadelphia. 


L. of ¢. 
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SILENT | ‘OR PRINTERS. 


a a anand 


‘GAS ENGINE. 


Over 8,000 Delivered. ENE es ER. JERE 01S RR BS tor 


>~+o+o+oroer ee eee 


Sa ~~ TY . —6%2s— 
Oo s— y . 


ADVANTAGES : ADVANTAGES : 


WHEN STOPPED 
ALL EXPENSE 
CEASES 


NO BOILER NEEDED. 


STARTED INSTANTLY 


WITH A MATCH. CLEANLINESS, 


ECONOMY. 
ALWAYS READY TO / a" . 
GIVE OUT ITS | Z CONVENIENCE, 
FULL POWER ’ ostik GO SAFETY 
AT ONCE. | ae ‘ 


DURABILITY. 


ONE-HORSE POWER OTTO ENGINE. 


We have added to our Standard Sizes a small engine of One-horse Power, specially suited for Pub- 
lishers and Printers. 


PL ES eS 


Sizes: —1, 2, 4, 7, 10, 15 and 25 Indicated Horse Power. 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO. 


N. E. CORNER 33D & WALNUT STs., PHILADELPHIA. 


a w et .* Th oh 





